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NEO-LATIN POETRY 

Florilegium Latinum, Vol. IL Translations into 

Latin Verse (Victorian Poets). Edited by 

Francis St. John Thackeray and Edward Daniel 

Stone. London: John Lane (1907)- 

This is number five in a series of compilations 

known as the Bodley Head Anthologies. Others in 

the same series are English Epithalamies, Musa Pis- 

catrix, English Elegies, and the first volume of the 

Florilegium Latinum which contains translations 

from the pre- Victorian poets. 

After a brief preface by Mr. Thackeray and an in- 
troductory Latin poem by Mr. Stone to the "learned 
Maecenas" appears a list of the translators, among 
whom are the names of many distinguished philolo- 
gists, such as Ellis, Bury, Jebb, Tyrrell and Kynas- 
ton. Of the 42 scholars who contribute a total of 
203 translations. Stone offers 102, Thackeray 15, J. 
Robertson 8, Mason and Moule 6 each. In each case 
the English is printed on the page opposite. The 
originals are culled from 75 English writers. Ten- 
nyson has furnished material for 43, Matthew Ar- 
nold for 17, R. L. Stevenson for 8, Swinburne for 6, 
Charles Kingsley for S, Qough for 5, Macaulay for 
4, Longfellow for 4, W. Morris and Kipling each 
for 3. 

The keynote to the collection might be found in the 
third distich of the dedication : 

Aetatis nostrae vates antiqua videbis 
pulpita Romana pervolitare toga. 
The whole subject of Neo-Latin poetry is broad 
and important enough to admit of instructive discus- 
sion. In its widest sense it includes imitative as 
well as original productions and also Latin 'versions'. 
Apart from longer and more pretentious Neo-Latin 
works such as Petrarch's Africa and Polignac's Anti- 
Lucretius there is plenty of material for study in the 
Latin poems and versions to be found among the 
minor productions of many of our English poets, as 
for example Milton, Buchanan and Gray. Not a 
little of this sort of verse emanates from academic 
sources or where prizes in verse composition tend to 
stimulate interest in this form of art. The Hoeufft 
prize, offered annually, for general competition and 
not merely for Hollanders, has brought out several 
volumes of original verse often on amusingly mod- 
ern themes and, we may safely say, often of very 
doubtful literary value. The kindliest atmosphere 
for the cultivation of these flowers of poesy we still 
find among the English public schools and universi- 
ties. The best of these versions have been gathered 
from time to time into such books as Arundines 
Cami, Sabrinae Corolla, Folia Silvulae, Nova An- 
thologia Oxoniensis, and the Florilegium, which 
might be called Anthologia Cantabrigiensis, as most 
of the contributions are from Cambridge scholars. 

The practice of verse composition inculcates with 
great thoroughness the principles of ancient prosody 



and metric, careful attention to quantities, and, be- 
sides the keenest analysis of the English models, an 
often profound study of the mechanism and structure 
of the Latin poets, and the inevitable estimation of 
values which is required by the comparison and imi- 
tation of imagery, turns of thought and manner- 
isms of individual writers. The reflex on the stu- 
dent's appreciation of English poetry is said to be 
very good, as he learns much for himself indirectly 
without looking upon English literature as a task 
to be learned by the schoolboy. The constant com- 
parison of pattern and translation, and the habit of 
trying to catch the most elusive elegancies of thought 
and reproducing them in Latin dress must be in- 
tensely interesting for a man equipped, from training 
and temperament, for the undertaking. All this, 
however, is a matter which concerns the man himself. 
What can be said of the finished product, which has 
been produced after great labor and as the result of 
much time devoted to the ancient muses ? In answer 
to this question there will be a diversity of replies. 
The objectors of the extreme wing will say that 
after all it is a mere waste of time, and is perverted 
ingenuity; the poems are mere school-studies, they 
add nothing to the world's stock of literature ; in the 
process good pieces of literature have been spoiled, 
by being put to a base use, by being padded, or by 
having parts omitted either as too modern or to be 
inferred from a general or special Latin term; the 
ancient atmosphere tends to vitiate the pure mod- 
ern; the more clever the translation, the more the 
very ingenuity distracts from the thought, and ham- 
pers the reader in his effort to judge of the effect; 
the process may be of great educative value to the 
tiro, or of infinite pleasure to the practised trans- 
lator; it may steep him in the lore and thought of 
the ancients, but the process may be compared to an 
exciting game or puzzle : when the labor is finished, 
is the material gained worth the candle ? Parturiunt 
monies, nascetur Hdiculus mus! Objections may be 
multiplied ; and many of them will be conceded as 
just, when considered in certain relations. The 
total expenditure of labor and time may bring forth 
only a meager return in .the shape of original produc- 
tion, and the translations are doubtless in most cases 
but very indifferent school-pieces; it would be 
strange if such were not the case. The principal 
result seems to be training in ancient verse-forms 
and verse-structure and an additional point of view 
which it gives to a boy from which to look at his 
classical studies, and an incentive to get as far as 
possible beneath the surface. 

But it must also be admitted that some of these 
translations not only excel as translations, but even 
are of extraordinary cleverness and sometimes may 
lay claim to being suggestive of the best ancient rep- 
resentatives of their genre, whether we compare 
them from the standpoint of language, atmosphere, 
or thought. We must never lose sight of the fact 
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that the ancient Latin literature, especially the poetry, 
was based on Greek models. As Mackail says at 
the opening of his Latin Literature (p. 4) of the 
Odyssey of Livius Andronicus : 

It is interesting to note that this first attempt to 
create a mould for Latin poetry went on wrong, or, 
perhaps it would be truer to say, on premature lines. 
From this time henceforth the whole serious produc- 
tion of Latin poetry for centuries was a continuous 
effort to master and adapt Greek structure and ver- 
sification ; the Odyssey of Livius was the first and, 
with one notable exception, almost the last sus- 
tained attempt to use the native forms of Italian 
rhythm towards any large achievement ; this current 
thereafter sets underground, and only emerges again 
at the end of the classical period. It is a curious 
and a significant fact that the attempt, such as it 
was, was made not by a native, but by a naturalized 
foreigner. 

From the accentual rhythm of the English to the 
quantitative measures of the Latin is a change which 
in itself produces such magic efifects that the trans- 
lation sometimes seems to be a new and different 
poem. More than a score of meters are used in the 
volume which has suggested this paper, the more 
common being the hexameter (41), the elegiac dis- 
tich (76), the Alcaic (24), the different epodic me- 
ters (24), the hendecasyllabic (7), and the Sapphic 
(6). I would single out only one instance of the 
effect of quantitative rhythm, the rare Galliambic, in 
which, besides a Latin rendering of Tennyson's 
Boadicea (LIX) is printed Matthew Arnold's Bac- 
chanalia : 

Loitering and leaping 
With saunter, with bounds — 

Flickering and circling 
In files and in rounds. 

Fera Maenadum en cohors e nemore it nemorivaga. 
Here almost the entire vocabulary, most of the 
verse-endings and some of the verse-openings are 
taken from the Attis of Catullus (LXIII) ; yet the 
poem is a close parallel, if not a literal translation, 
of the English. 

Only a few instances need be cited where the 
change of form in the process of translation affords 
material for interesting comparison. One sonnet by 
Tennyson reproduced in the hendecasyllabic Phalae- 
cean of Catullus is a sort of answer, so far as the 
sentiment is concerned, to the dedicatory poem of 
Catullus, although in no sense does it appropriate 
phrases from the Latin poem. Another sonnet, by 
Longfellow, is turned into the iambic trimeter. 

Again, a snatch of humorous prose anecdote de- 
scribing an incident of travel is put into the style 
of Horace's Journey to Brundisium; another prose 
extract, this time The Antimaterialistic Answer of 
an Objector, from Professor Tyndall, is after the 
manner of Lucretius and has an almost familiar look 
in the garb in which Mr. Gilson has arrayed it. 

Several quatrains by W. Watson slip naturally into 



elegiac distichs which sound like similar poems by 
Martial, as do also two of Edwin Lear's nonsense 
rhymes. A number of idylls and ballads, as well as 
several passages of narration of mythological content, 
remind one constantly of Vergil and Ovid, but not 
obtrusively nor in any sense giving the eflect of a 
cento. 

Roughly speaking, we may describe the thought of 
most of the English poems translated as (i) imi- 
tating the ancient classical manner or spirit, even 
confining allusion to the classic myths and ancient 
life; (2) poems distinctly modern in atmosphere and 
allusion; (3) others which are of so general a na- 
ture as to belong to almost any age. (4) Another 
class might perhaps be added of poems where the 
atmosphere can be made ancient by only a trifling 
change of allusion or turn of thought. 

To the first class belong Macaulay's Horatius, Vir- 
ginia, and the Battle of Lake Regillus, from which 
extracts are given; Tennyson's Oenone (one of the 
most pleasing in the collection) and Boadicea; Ar- 
nold's Thyrsis ; Swinburne's Atalanta in Calydon 
(extract) ; and Charles Kingsley's Andromeda. 

To the second class belongs the poem entitled A 
Golfer's Invitation. To the third class belong Chris- 
tina Rosetti's Love strong as death is dead; Richard 
Le Gallienne's Spirit of Sadness, which has the 
spirit as well as the meter of Catullus. Robert Louis 
Stevenson's poem entitled The Pinnace has more de- 
scription of nature than Catullus uses, but in thought 
at once suggests his Phasellus ille quem videtis, hos- 
pites, while the translation in iambic trimeter adds to 
the association. In the fourth class, if we may in- 
deed call it a distinct class, may be placed one of 
the most charming in the anthology, No. CLXIV, 
Dickens Returns on Christmas Day. A ragged girl 
in Drury Lane was heard to exclaim: "Dickens 
dead? Then will Father Christmas die too?" By 
changing Dickens to Flaccus, referring to London as 
Urbs, "the metropolis", and Christmas as Saturnalia, 
by choosing as title the lament of Horace for Quin- 
tilius (Ergo Quintilium perpetuus sopor urget?) and 
by using the hendecasyllabic verse and the vocabu- 
lary of Catullus with especial reminiscence of the 
graceful lines on the death of Lesbia's sparrow, the 
translator has produced a perfect ancient atmos- 
phere. 

In most cases the point of view is ancient; hence 
many shifts are resorted to, such as omissions, para- 
phrases and circumlocutions, complete remoulding of 
abstract expressions into the concrete which the 
Latin prefers. The imagery is also not seldom 
changed, and there is a certain amount of what 
might be called in plain language 'padding'. This 
last varies in amount with the form of verse used, 
and occurs most frequently where a full verse-form 
takes the place of a rather concise English meter. 
The whole subject presents many phases which seem 
to merit more careful examination. When we con- 
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sider the productions as if they were real originals, 
we experience various curious emotions. Latin words 
and phrases inevitably call up a different set of asso- 
ciations from the English, and connect with a 
series of customs and ideas drawn from the old civ- 
ilization, and treasured up in the pages of the fa- 
miliar poets. Fortunately few of the translations in 
the Florilegium are in any sense centos ; or give the 
impression that they have been painfully elaborated 
from the text of some ancient author. They are 
generally spontaneous. In most cases we are able 
at once to perceive the aroma of the ancient model, 
but although this varies with the form and vocabu- 
lary it is in some instances due to the thought of the 
English original itself. For in much of our modern 
poetry and prose there is a distinct classical tone, 
which easily lends itself to the ancient forms. We 
are all familiar with Andrew Lang's Letters to Dead 
Authors, which, composed in the style of several 
famous writers, give admirable imitations of the 
turns of thought and language with which we are 
familiar. They are, however, in English. In these 
translations of the Florilegium we can read poems by 
dead poets, as it were, and imagine how Horace and 
Ovid, Catullus and Vergil might have handled 
themes left to their successors. One closing word 
on this point. The resemblance is sometimes only 
apparent. For instance: Horace is fond of digres- 
sions, of triads of illustrations, of a limited range 
of thought; he is allusive sometimes to the extent of 
being obscure, and always shows his curiosa felicitas. 
It is hardly to be wondered at, if in translations from 
the moderns some of these feature should be lacking, 
and the imitation be only a very distant vision. 

However, we ought to rate these translations as 
more than tours de force. The different form and 
rhythm, cast of thought, point of view and ancient 
atmosphere produced by changed allusions, in many 
cases changed mythology and modified philosophy, 
and a style often representing the modern abstract 
by the vivid concreteness of the Latin, and finally 
the entirely new association due to the conscious 
modeling after the manner of some particular poet, 
have given something which is a contribution to 
Latin literature, as distinct from Roman literature. 

Pkinceion University GeorCE DwiGHT KeLLOGG 

Ancilla. Carmen Eduardi San Giovanni Neo- 
Eboracensis in certaniine poetico Hoeufftiano magna 
laude ornatum. Amstelodami, apud lo. Mullerium 
MCMVII. 

Maud Muller in Latin Verse and Other Poems. 
By the same author. 

It is refreshing to meet a man with some of the 
traits of the English type of scholar, who can find 
leisure from the deeper and more technical side of 
classical work to indulge a real poetic sense and 
understanding of metric in the composition of ex- 
cellent Latin verse. The poem under consideration 



is a sort of epyllion of two hundred and fifty-nine 
hexameters dealing with a love-story quite modern 
in conception, though classical in tone and setting. 
The story briefly is as follows : Asterie is a slave- 
girl of the wealthy Roman Lollius of Surrentum, 
who is much enamored of her, but she will have 
none of him. In revenge he orders her to be buried 
alive, and she is just on the point of being incar- 
cerated, when she apparently falls ill and dies. At 
this point her lover from the Tigris appears in 
search of her and is told that she is dead. But 
he meets his old tutor, now the physician of Lol- 
lius, who tells him that Asterie is not really dead 
and that he, to save her from the vengeance of 
Lollius, has merely thrown her into a lethargy. 
Then the youth hurries her aboard his ship and they 
escape. 

Such phrases as sol tenet alta poll, pictae volu- 
cres, praecipitare moras, effundere voces, patulae 
sub tegmine ficus and many others, also countless 
turns of expression and individual words all show 
that the author knows his Vergil and makes good 
use of him. The verse runs well in the Vergilian 
manner, displaying the usual conventions of the best 
period. Elision is found on an average of once in 
six verses. Though not as frequent as in Vergil, 
who has one case in every two, one in six avoids 
giving the impression of artificiality and stiffness so 
often met with in the later Latin poets and modern 
versions. We notice no irregularities or mistakes 
in quantities. It is surprising to find in so short a 
piece as many as seven examples of the bucolic 
diaeresis. The penthemimeral caesura is employed 
to the point of monotony. Several times it appears 
in some ten consecutive verses. But again one fre- 
quently meets with variously changing caesurae, 
which are very effective. There are no spondaic 
verses. The rule of closing with a dissyllable pre- 
ceded by a polysyllable or with a trisyllable pre- 
ceded by a word of at least two syllables is violated 
in only one case (two dissyllables), hca lustrat. In 
general, in the first four feet there is the proper 
conflict and in the last two the proper agreement 
between verse-ictus and word-accent. 

We have also by the author of the Ancilla a book- 
let entitled Maud Muller in Latin Verse and Other 
Poems. Maud Muller is appropriately rendered in 
the elegiac distich, and the spirit and sense of the 
English are well reproduced. The version is not a 
close rendering and this is not necessarily desirable, 
although every couplet of the original appears in 
a corresponding distich in the Latin. Owing to the 
florid nature of so much Roman poetry, one is often, 
in attempting Latin verse, unconsciously inclined to 
write in a manner much too elaborate for the simple 
story he has in hand. This fault is nicely avoided 
in the version before us. The words and phrases 
are skilfully selected, largely from Vergil. Out of 



